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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL POLICE ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


On the authorization of the chairman, Representative Emanuel 
Celler, four members of the House Judiciary Committee, all former 
prosecuting attorneys, made a trip to The Hague, Paris, and four 
other cities in Europe to study the International Court of Justice 
and the International Criminal Police Organization from February 
3-17, 1959. The special subcommittee, headed by Representative 
Frank Chelf, included Representatives Basil L. Whitener, William E. 
Miller (New York), and George Meader. 

This report of the subcommittee reflects the views of Representa- 
tive Frank Chelf, as chairman, and Representative Basil L. Whitener. 

With regard to the International Court of Justice, the subcommittee 
met on two occasions in The Hague with Dr. Helge Klaegstad, Presi- 
dent of the International Court of Justice, and on another occasion 
with Dr. Garnier-Coignet, Deputy Registrar of the International 
Court, and with the following Netherlands officials: Hon. A, A. M. 
Struycken, Minister of Interior and Justice; Hon. Jan Meijer, Direc- 
tor, International Organizations, Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Hon. W. 
Riphagen, legal adviser, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Also, there were 
four members of the Netherlands Parliament and three prominent 
international lawyers who practice in The Hague. 

Concerning its study of the International Criminal Police Organiza- 
tion (referred to as Interpol) the subcommittee met with officials of 
several cities in Europe. In London members of the group met with 
Hon. R. L. Jackson, Assistant Commissioner, CID detective force, 
Scotland Yard; in Copenhagen with Hon. F. C. V. Maigus, Assistant 
Commissioner of the Danish Police Force’s CID; and in Hamburg 
with Hon. Hans Vogel, prosecuting attorney. In The Hague they 
met with Hon. W. M. Rehorst, Director of the Netherlands CID, in 
West Berlin with Dr. Johannes Stumm, President of Police, in Munich 
with Dr. Eduard Kraus, Acting Director of Bavarian Land Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation, and in Paris they met with Hon. Marcel Sicot, 
Secretary General of Interpol, Hon. Jean Nepote, Deputy Secretar 
General, Mr. Jean Jacques aie head of section at Interpol, and wit 
Mr. Lucien L. Picaud, U.S. Treasury representative in charge (Paris). 

It might be well to state at the outset that all problems were dis- 
cussed frankly with the representatives of these two organizations. 
The group was given candid answers to all questions, as well as access 
to confidential files, reports, and correspondence. Some of the infor- 
mation received abroad necessitated conferences with officials in 
Washington in order that all facets to the problems under study could 
be fully explored before final conclusions were reached. Upon return 
to the United States four executive sessions were held in Washington 
at which the views of the State Department, the U.S. Treasury and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation were solicited. Mr. Loftus 
Becker, chief legal adviser of the State Department, accompanied by 
Mr. Leonard C. Meeker, discussed the International Court of Justice 
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and Mr. Charles Siragusa, for 7 years a European district supervisor 
for the Treasury Department, submitted information on the pro- 
cedures and operations of Interpol. Also Mr. C. D. De Loach of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation consulted with Representative Chelf 
on Interpol. As a result of the information gathered, the following 
report is submitted by Chairman Frank Chelf ‘and Representative 
Basil L. Whitener, together with recommendations for the considera- 
tion of the House Committee on the Judiciary, and for the Congress: 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


In 1946, the Senate adopted a resolution (S. Res. 196, 79th Cong.) 
authorizing the President to file with the Secretary General of the 
United Nations a declaration accepting the compulsory jurisdiction 
‘of the International Court of Justice (referred to as the International 
Court) over certain categories of legal disputes arising between the 
United States and any other nation accepting the same obligations. 
cows it the United States acquired the right and duty to sue, or 

sued. 

The underlying purpose of the resolution was to lead to general 
worldwide acceptance of the jurisdiction of the International Court of 
Justice in legal cases. The accomplishment of this result would, it 
was felt, place international relations on a legal basis in contrast to 
the then present situation in which states were theit own judges of the 
law (S. Rept. 1835, 79th Cong., p. 3). 

Unfortunately the Court, established as a forum for resolving inter- 
national disputes by law, has had little opportunity to f this 
function. 

In the 13 years since it was established, the Court has decided only 
10 cases. It is true that since its creation in 1946 the Court has, in 
fact, entertained 20 contentious cases and 11 advisory questions. 
But entertaining a case must be distinguished from deciding a case on 
its merits after a full consideration of the issues involved. Therefore, 
of the 20 cases dealt with, the Court did not have the power to con- 
sider 7 of them because it either lacked jurisdiction or the cases were 
withdrawn by the countries concerned; 1 other was a reconsideration 
of an earlier case; and 2 are pending, making a net of 10 on which it 
actually rendered decisions on the merits. . 

Because armed conflict is a terrible alternative to peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes, the President in his state of the Union message this 
om (Congressional Record, p. 167, Jan. 9, 1959) pointed up the need 

or strengthening the means which now exist for peaceful settlement 
of disputes and, among other things, called for reexamination of our 
own relation to the International Court of Justice. He stated: 

All em ny are sorely tired of the fear, destruction, and the waste of war. As 
never before, the world knows the human and material costs of war and seeks to 
replace force with a genuine rule of law among nations. 

t is my purpose to intensify efforts during the coming 2 years in seeking ways 

to supplement the procedures of the United Nations and other bodies with similar 
objectives, to the end that the rule of law may replace the rule of force in the 
affairs of nations. Measures toward this end will be proposed later, including a 
reexamination of our own relation to the International Court of Justice. 
It was | y because of this concern and the small number of cases 
decided, that it was thought advisable for members of this committee 
- visit the International Court at The Hague and study its jurisdic- 
ion. 
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Inquiry was to be made, and in fact was made, as to why the 
International Court has considered only four U.S. cases in the last 
5 years. Was it because the so-called “Connally amendment” is too 
restrictive on the Court’s jurisdiction? If so, and were the Connally 
amendment to be broadened, would the Court still be without ade- 

uate power due to the refusal of other nations to accept its jurisdic- 
tion with respect to American cases? There was also the question of 
how the Court itself feels concerning refusals to submit to its juris- 
diction; were such refusals based on good and valid reasons or on 
frivolous grounds? Also the issue of the Court as an institution. Is it 
ieeeeney weak or too dependent on the signatory nations or the 
United Nations to render satisfactory service? There was, in addition, 
the question of the Court’s finances in the light of its workload, its 
and personnel. 
ne of the major reasons put forth for the Court’s light record to 
date and the refusal of countries to submit to its jurisdiction is the 
failure of the United States, an acknowledged leader and world power, 
to give the Court its full backing and support. It is urged that the 
damage was done by Senate Resolution 196 by which the United 
States accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. In that 
resolution, the United States declared that the Court would not have 
complete jurisdiction with regard to matters ‘‘which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States, as determined 
the United States of America.”’ It is claimed that the inclusion of 
the words ‘‘as determined by the United States of America’ (known as 
the Connally amendment) has brought about the curtailment of the 
use of the Court by other nations of the world. By reserving to 
itself the right to decide whether or not a matter is essentially domestic, 
rather than having the Court make such a decision, it is contended 
by some that the United States indicates a lack of confidence, on its 
part, in the integrity of the Court. 

Before discussing in detail Senate Resolution 196 and the disputed 
reservation clause, something should be set forth concerning the Court 
itself, its compulsory jurisdiction, and how such jurisdiction is limited. 
In 1945, the United Nations Charter was approved. Chapter XIV 
provided for the establishment of the International Court of Justice 
to replace the old Permanent Court of International Justice. Under 
article 93 of the charter, all members of the United Nations are auto- 
matically members of the International Court of Justice. However, 
no member nation is bound by the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court without a specific declaration accepting such jurisdiction. 

To date, 36 member nations have, by declaration, accepted com- 
puaey jurisdiction of the Court in specified areas of international law. 

one of the Communist bloc of nations, including the Soviet Union, 
has accepted the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. 

Senate Resolution 196, which gave the consent of the Senate of the 
United States to the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, is carefully 
defined and limited. In the first place, it contains a general limitation 
of jurisdiction to legal disputes. These legal disputes are: 

(a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

(b) Any question of international law; 

(ec) The existence of any fact which, if established, could con- 
stitute a breach of an international obligation; 

(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international] obligation. 
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The second major limitation in the resolution arises from the condi- 
tion of reciprocity. It is argued that any limitation imposed by a 
particular nation thereby also becomes available to any other nation 
with which it might become involved in proceedings, even though the 
second nation had not specifically imposed the limitation. Thus, for 
example, if the United States limited its grant of jurisdiction to cases 
“hereafter arising’? (and the United States has so limited it) this 
eountry would be unable to institute proceedings regarding earlier 
disputes even if the defendant nation might not have interposed this 
reservation (S. Rept. 1835, 79th Cong., pp. 4, 5). 

Most controversial among the limitations placed on the Court’s 
jurisdiction by the United States is the one that provides that. the 
Court’s furipciction shall not apply to matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States as determined 
by the United States. A somewhat similar provision is found in 
article 2, paragraph 7, of the U.N. Charter providing that nothing 
in the charter shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in 
essentially domestic matters. It would seem that this principle if it 
were not expressly set forth in the charter or in the U.S. declaration 
of compulsory jurisdiction would in any event be implicit as a limita- 
tion on the Court’s power for international law, by common acceptance 
and definition, does not concern itself with domestic matters. 

When Senate Resolution 196 was reported to the Senate it did not 
contain the last part of the clause, ‘“‘as determined by the United States 
of America” (91 Congressional Record, p. 11099 (1945)). When 
the clause was offered on the Senate floor as an amendment to the 
resolution by former Senator Connally of Texas, it was criticized as 
being retrogressive and tending to defeat the purposes hoped to be 
achieved by the resolution, namely, placing international disputes on 
a legal basis to be settled by the Court rather than having the states 
act as their own judges of the law (92 Congressional Record, p. 10624). 
Speaking in defense of his amendment, Senator Connally pointed out 
that the Court ought not be given jurisdiction over controversies 
involving domestic issues which could include such subjects as immi- 
gration and trade barriers. After pointing out that such vital matters 
traditionally have been under the complete control of the individual 
sovereign states, Senator Connally stated: 

The United States is the object of envy of many nations of the world and many 

ples. Our Treasury is most attractive to them. Immigration to our shores 
is something they dream of. I do not favor and I shall not vote to make it 
possible for the International Court of Justice to decide whether a question of 
immigration to our shores is a domestic question or an international question. 
It is a domestic question, of course; but the Court might contend it is international 
in character. The Court might say, ‘‘A man leaves one country and migrates to 
another, and therefore an international question is involved, and suit may be 
brought against the United States because it discriminates against the citizens of a 
certain country by not giving them a sufficiently large quota.” 

Mr. President, do we wish to submit to the International Court the question 
whether we have a right to levy tariffs and duties and to regulate matters of that 
kind? They are purely domestic questions, and I do not propose to have the 
International Court have jurisdiction over them. 

Do we want the International Court of Justice to render judgment in a case 
involving the navigation of the Panama Canal? The Court might say, “It is an 
international stream, like the Dardanelles, and the commerce of the world passes 
through it, and problems relative to it are international problems,”’ such problems 
are not international. In the case of the Panama Canal, our treasure bought it, 
our blood built it, and it is ours by right of construction. We do (sic) propose 
to submit to the jurisdiction of any tribunal at any time the right to say whether 
a question relative to it is a domestic question (92 bo nal Record 10695). 
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The Connally amendment was agreed to by a vote of 51 in favor: 12 
against; 33 not voting. : 

During the several conferences conducted at The Hague, the sub- 
committee learned that there was serious concern over the Connally 
amendment and a desire for its deletion from the U.S. declaration. 
It was pointed out that on at least two occasions, reservations similar 
to the Connally amendment had hampered the Court in its work. 
The Norwegian Loans case was cited as one example. This case was 
commenced in 1955 by the French Government against Norway 
regarding the payment of various Norwegian loans issued in France. 
In its application the French Government invoked the compulsory 
jurisdiction on deposit with the Court by Norway and by France. In 
response the Norwegian Government filed a document setting out 
objections and, among other things, maintained that the subject of the 
dispute was a matter of Norwegian municipal law, not within the 
Court’s power to consider. The Norwegian Government further 
relied on the reservation in the French declaration relating to domestic 
jurisdiction which expressly provided that the Court’s jurisdiction 
did not apply to matters which are “essentially within the national 
jurisdiction as understood by the Government of the French Republic.”’ 

he Norwegian declaration contains no such provision. 

In its judgment, the Court held that it was without power to con- 
sider the case and based its decision completely upon the reliance, by 
the Norwegian Government, on the reservation in the French declara- 
tion. The Court observed that its jurisdiction depended upon reser- 
vations made by the parties and noted that France accepted the 
Court’s jurisdiction within narrower limits than the Norwegian 
declaration and that— 
consequently, the common will of the parties, which is the basis of the Court’s 
jurisdiction, exists within these narrower limits indicated by the French 
declaration. 

More recently, and in October 1957, proceedings were instituted by 
Switzerland against the United States seeking return of certain assets 
of the General Atialine & Film Corp. which were seized and vested by 
the United States in 1942 as alien controlled property. The United 
States filed a preliminary objection, regarding title of the Analine 
stock, contending that the domestic jurisdiction reservation as con- 
tained in the U.S. declaration was controlling and concluded with the 
refusal to submit the matter of the sale of the shares to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. The Court, which is presently considering preliminary 
matters, has decided to withhold decision on the American objection, 
feeling that the matter could more properly be dealt with at a later 
date in accordance with the procedure laid down in the Court rules. 
In a separate opinion, however, Judge Wellington Koo, expressed 
disagreement. He was of the view that the objections raised by the 
United States to its jurisdiction were well-founded and that the Court 
was not empowered to deal even with preliminary measures. 

In another opinion, in which two other judges concurred, Jud 
Klaestad referred to the fact that the United States had invoked the 
domesiic jurisdiction reservation of its declaration and concluded that 
the Court prima facie lacked jurisdiction to indicate the provisional 
measures requested. Judge Lauterpacht, in another opinion, ob- 
served that the uestion of the validity of the U.S. reservation was 
not then before the Court and that this question might form the sub- 
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ject matter of a decision of the Court at a subsequent stage in the 
proceedings. 

Were the Connally amendment the only question which had to be 
examined concerning the Court, it may well be that ways and means 
could be developed for working out a solution whereby the jurisdiction 
of the Court could be liberalized insofar as the United States is con- 
cerned. However, there are, unfortunately, other problems pertinent 
to the jurisdictional issue. To begin with, seven other nations in 
addition to the United States, reserve to themselves with regard to 
matters of domestic jurisdiction, the power of determining what is 
domestic. Such provisions appear in the declarations deposited by 
France, Israel, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, The Sudan, and the Union 
of South Africa. Since the declaration is not a treaty and calls for 
unilateral action on the part of the United States, rescinding the 
Connally amendment ee not a fortiori require the other nations 
to rescind their similar reservations. At best it could be used only as 
a means of persuading them to follow the example of the United States. 

In addition, in certain cases where the Connally reservation was 
not raised, the Court has nonetheless been deprived of jurisdiction 
because of the refusal of other nations to accept its ieaiedighind, 

It is, of course, a matter of common knowledge that the United 
Nations has made little use of the International Court. One of the 
Court’s functions is to assist the United Nations and to render ‘‘ad- 
visory opinions.” There have been only 11 formal requests for such 
opinions since 1946 and none have concerned the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. Among the advisory opinions rendered by the Court, three 
were “‘technical’’ and two were “political.” Concerning the 2 political 
opinions which dealt with the admission of new members to the 

nited Nations, the United Nations in fact took action opposed to 
the tenor of the 2 opinions when, in 1955, 16 nations were admitted 
to the United Nations in the so-called ‘‘package deal.’’ Two other 
advisory opinions dealt with the status of west South Africa. These 
opinions have not been followed ” the Union of South Africa be- 
ques it has continued to accept the jurisdiction of the Trusteeship 

ouncl. 

Nor have all the nations which submitted disputes to the Court 
faithfully and fully carried out the Court’s decisions. The very first 
matter—between Albania and the United Kingdom over the firing 
on British vessels in the Corfu Channel—ended in an unsatisfactory 
result because Albania has never paid the judgment assessed against 
it. More recently several nations refused to assent to the adjudica- 
tion in the Monetary Gold case, because Albania would not consent 
to the Courts jurisdiction. The controlling question was whether the 
gold belonged to Italy or Albania. The Court therefore since it did 
not have the necessary parties before it could not render an effective 


judgment. 
The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. case was another important political 
matter with obvious legal aspects, but, because of the unwillingness 


of the parties, had to be declined vay aang by the Court. 
Concerning the United States, the Court has rendered effective deci- 

sions in only two instances, the Moroccan case and, in minute part, the 

Monetary Gold case. In addition, in three cases (Downed Aircraft 


Crews in Hungary, 1954; Aerial Incident in Japan, 1952; Aerial Inci- ~ 


dent in Czechoslovakia, 1953) the Court was forced to strike them 
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from its calendar because of the refusal of the other countries to 
permit the Court to deal with them. 

Returning to the Connally amendment, it is argued that the 
amendment’s most important aspect, aside from its actual effect on 
cases which the United States has brought or has had brought against 
it, is the psychological effect which it has on other nations. How, 
for example, can the United States, in good faith, urge others to sub- 
mit themselves to the rule of law of compulsory jurisdiction when 
it is unwilling to submit to such rule of law. Proponents of the 
abolition of the amendment view it as having helped produce a ‘‘multi- 
plier’’ effect on other nations in the sense that seven other states have 
similarly werded reservations. For these and other reasons the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and other groups, as well as persons prominent 
in political life, have been arguing that the United States withdraw 
the Connally reservation and permit the International Court to de- 
cide whether or not a matter is essentially one of domestic concern to 
us (32 American Bar Association Journal 874 (1946); 33 American 
Bar Association Journal 249 (1947); see also S. Res. 94, introduced by 
Senator Humphrey on Mar. 24, 1959 (Daily Congressional Record 
4508) ; address of Attorney General William P. Rogers entitled “Inter- 
national Order Under Law” delivered at the New York University 
law Center, Sept. 2, 1958; address of Charles S. Rhyne entitled 
“The Case of the Empty Courtroom: The Effect of the Connally 
Reservation on the International Court of Justice’’ set forth in Daily 
Congressional Record, p. 4511, Mar. 25, 1959; address of Hon. 
Richard M. Nixon before Academy of Political Science, New York 
City, yi 13, 1959). Many nations do not have much at stake 
where they could losé anything by their complying—maybe they 
would gain much—whereas the United States could lose much—pos- 
sibly = Panama Canal, our treaty, atomic energy, and immigration 
control. 

It is felt, however, by the members of the subcommittee, that the 
major difficulty does not lie with the Connelly amendment but with 
the Soviet bloc countries and others which have not only refused to 
consent to the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, but have been 
and are refusing to submit to the Court’s jurisdiction on any basis 
whatever. In certain instances where the domestic issue reservation 
was available, they have invoked it; where, however, they have been 
unable to seize upon it, some of these countries nonetheless have re- 
fused to submit to the Court’s jurisdiction. 

It should be remembered that all U.N. countries are ipso facto 
members of the Court, yet only 36 have accepted the Court’s compul- 
sory jurisdiction. And many of the 36 have placed other limitations 
on the Court’s powers with regard to that jurisdiction. For example, 
in addition to the domestic jurisdiction reservation, several countries, 
including the United States, have restricted the applicability of their 
declarations to “legal disputes hereafter arising’’; some have excluded 
disputes which affect their ‘national security” and others disputes 
arising out of events occurring at a time when they were involved in 
hostilities. 

The Connally amendment basically is of purpose. It seeks to 
safeguard matters which are essentially of domestic concern to the 
United States. Under the U.N. Charter the International Court has 
jurisdiction only over questions of international law, not domestic 
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matters. It therefore does not seem unwise, in the absence of treaties 
and any developed principles of international law, that such items as 
immigration and certain aspects of our postal or atomic energy laws 
which are essentially domestic matters, be reserved to the United 
States for decision. Certainly the officials of our Government can be 
relied upon not to arbitrarily declare matters within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States when they are not. The nations 
of the free world, and for that matter the entire world, know this and 
can rely upon it—because the United States does not covet an inch 
of the ground of any other nation. While we were giving absolute 
freedom to the Philippines, Russia was angling to annex more terri- 
mo At the moment, she is seeking to add areas of the Middle East 
to her already fantastic ‘collection’ of land, cultures, and peoples. 

So far as could be determined there are no clear-cut rules recognized 
in international law as to what are and what are not domestic issues. 
Having the United States decide this question on controversies in 
which it is involved has the advantage, at least, of preventing en- 
croachment on domestic jurisdiction by an as yet unwritten growth 
of international law which could be contrary to American juris- 
prudence. 

In any event, it is felt that no steps should be taken unless and 
until assurances are obtained from other nations having similarly 
worded reservations that they too will initiate action looking to the 
withdrawal of the reservation in their declarations. In this way, if 
these other nations will join us, we will, instead of being merely hope- 
ful, be demonstrating world leadership in fact, in seeking to persuade 
the remaining nations to use the Court. In the meantime, the 
question should be studied concerning the feasfbility of an amenda- 
tory provision granting to the International Court the power to 
determine whether or not a controversy is essentially domestic but 
in doing so, requiring that tribunal to rule on the question in accord- 
ance with the national laws of the country concerned. 

The subcommittee was confronted with whether a subdivision of the 
House of Representatives could properly comment on the U.S. declara- 
tion since it related to an international matter. During the debates on 
Senate Resolution 196 the problem of whether both Houses jointly 
could act or whether the Senate alone could act was discussed at some 
length and it was generally agreed that either a Senate resolution 

g for a two-thirds vote of the Senate or a joint resolution calling 
for a simple majority vote of the two Houses would be acceptable in 
dealing with the compulsory jurisdiction declaration of the United 
States (S. Rept. 1835, 79th Som see also H.J. Res. 291, 79th Cong., 
introduced by then Representative Christian A. Herter). The US. 
declaration on deposit with the International Court is not a treaty 
in the sense that that term is understood in international law, since 
it looks to unilateral action only on the part of the participating 
nations. The U.S. declaration has force and effect as between the 
United States and only such other nations as accept the same obliga- 
tions. Any of these nations, acting unilaterally, may withdraw or 
modify their declarations without the consent of the other nations. 
The subcommittee was advised by the State Department that, if the 
US. declaration is to be acted upon, it would be indeed legal to act 
by way of a House joint resolution. . 


| 
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Another matter which the subcommittee carefully studied and 
discussed at The Hague was the “hereafter” reservation which forms 
a part of the U.S. declaration. The United States, while limiting the 
Court’s jurisdiction to legal disputes, further limits the grant of Juris- 
diction to cases “hereafter arising,” thus denying to the Court the 
power to consider proceedings regarding earlier disputes. The sub- 
committee, after a consideration of the various factors involved, feels 
that, as a practical matter, it may be unwise to recommend the 
deletion of this clause. It appears that there is very little that the 
United States can do to cure the problem because, it was pointed out, 
there is usually a specific incident or series of incidents that a nation 
had in mind in adopting such reservation and it doubtless could not 
have been persuaded, originally, to accept the Court’s jurisdiction if 
it thought the incidents could later be i to litigation. 

The International Court is composed of 16 judges, one of whom is 
an American. The yearly compensation of such judges is $20,000. 
According to information Koes y the cost of administering the Court 
in 1958 was $680,000. The total finances of the Court since its 
creation 12 years ago in 1946 is $8,457,000. The Court’s budget is 
included in the United Nations budget. Under the United Nations 
Charter agreement the United States pays approximately 30 percent 
of the United Nations budget and therefore approximately 30 percent 
of the expenses of the Court. About 85 nations belong to the Court 
and they divide the remaining 70 percent among them according to 
their proportionate obligations for the United Nations budget. 

The record of the International Court, insofar as cases decided are 
concerned, is not an imposing one. The light calendar of the Court 
at The Hague, however, is not due to a lack of an adequate and com- 
petent Court, nor is it due to a lack of international disputes. The 
everyday headlines demonstrate the existence of the latter. The 
subcommittee wishes to emphasize its approval of the International 
Court of Justice as an important adjunct in the common drive of the 
free world to maintain peace. The Court can perform a very worth- 
while service. Its usefulness should not be evaluated by just counting 
the cases before it, for the ideal situation would be to have the Court 
without any cases pending if such were the result of comparative 
peace among the nations of the world. 

Measures, however, are needed to make the Court more acceptable. 
The problem should not be compared to a one-way street. All 

vernments and instruments of government should cooperate. The 

nited Nations itself could take a leading part by turning over to the 
Court more of the myriad problems which confront it. Further, the 
Court might try to make itself more available. It may sit anywhere in 
the world and in bancs of three or more judges. So far it has sat only 
at The Hague. According to one recent estimate, $400,000 is given 
as the average cost for Latin American countries to send lawyers, 
witnesses, etc., to The Hague. Doubtless the judges of the Court 
could move closer to the countries concerned in a dispute. In rural 
America we have what is known as the ‘Circuit Court” which derives 


its name from the fact that the court actually rides, or visits the 
areas it has jurisdiction over. The Court might make known its 
willingness to sit elsewhere than at The Hague and possibly it should 
maintain offices in the United Nations Headquarters. The very 
nearness of the Court in session in the United Nations could not fail 


\ 
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- bring it to the constant attention of the members of the United 
ations. 

The United States should of course continue in its leading role of 
seeking to persuade other nations to accept the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the Court. The subcommittee, however, does not recommend 
the repeal of the Connally amendment at this time, because it believes 
we should not weaken our own defenses when there is no assurance that 
doing so will increase the effectiveness of the Court, in the area of 
world peace. In this regard it is suggested that consideration be 
given to working out understandings with other nations having decla- 
rations with reservations similar to the Connally amendment in order 
that they may consider taking similar actions simultaneously with the 
United States. The subcommittee feels that this should be done be- 
fore we put aside our own safeguards. It is further earnestly urged 
that the Senate, the House, the State Department, and other in- 
terested organizations study the problem whereby, if the Court is 
granted the right to decide questions of U.S. domestic jurisdiction, it 
applies U.S. law in determining such issues. It should be noted that 
article 38 of the Court’s statute recognizes as international law not 
only international treaties and conventions but also international 
“custom,” “general principles of law recognized by civilized nations” 
and “the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the vari- 
ous nations.” if the applicable rule of international law is so uncer- 
tain on the domestic problem, however, that the Court will resort te 
alieged custom, teachings, etc., then it will scarcely be able to avoid 
indulging in judicial legislation. Courts, of course, are designed to 
apply law, not make it. International law on what is or is not essen- 
thally a domestic matter has not yet developed the scope and defi- 
niteness necessary properly to permit an international tribunal to de- 
termine, in the absence of a treaty or convention, just what principles 
of law apply. Directing the Court to apply the national law of the 
country or countries concerned could be a step forward not only in 
developing international law on domestic jurisdiction but in safe- 
guarding against the development of concepts contrary to American 


jurisprudence. 
INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL POLICE ORGANIZATION (INTERPOL) 


The International Criminal Police egy was formally or- 
anized in 1923 and had headquarters in Vienna, Austria, until World 
ar II, when its activities were disbanded. In 1946 it was reacti- 
vated with headquarters in Paris and a counterfeit and forgeries 
office at The Hague. 

The United States first joined this organization in 1938 (53 Stat. 
640) and the Federal Bureau of Investigation, through the Attorney 
General, participated in its activities. In 1950 the ¥BI withdrew its 
membership, because the nature of its own activities permitted it to 
take advantage of very few of the benefits offered by Interpol. Interpol 
primarily deals in international crime such as counterfeiting, smugglin 
and narcotics, and not in political activities such as sabotage an 

nterpol is an international clearinghouse for the exchange of 
information and requests of its participating countries. It has an 
entree to the records, official and unofficial, as well as the assistance, 
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of the police bureaus of some 60 member nations. It furnishes mem- 
ber governments with studies, reports and interchange on the activi- 
ties of various individuals and groups engaged in international criminal 
operations. Among other things it maintains over 235,000 personal 
files on nearly 100,000 individuals, containing such information as 
their fingerprints, photographs, prior convictions and the types of 
criminal activities they are known to engage in. 

It may be well to point out that Interpol has been the subject of 
fanciful and inaccurate publicity due, doubtless, to the vivid imagina- 
tion of film producers and publishers. It has been presented as a vast 
international police force with agents all over the world. This of 
course is not true. 

The purpose of Interpol is to promote the closest possible coopera- 
tion between and among the criminal law enforcement agencies of its 
member countries in the prevention and suppression of international 
crime and criminals. For its purposes “international criminals” are 
those who— 

1. operate in more than one country; or 

2. operate in one country but whose criminal activities are 
of an international character. For example, an Italian forger 
of a British or an American currency. Such a person may never 
leave Italy, yet his activities seriously affect the interests of 
Great Britain and the United States; and 

3. commit crimes in one country and flee to another to avoid 
arrest. This third category is becoming more and more trouble- 
some in view of modern communication and travel facilities. 
One of the most powerful weapons against this activity and one 
which is frequently used by the members of Interpol to good 
effect is extradition. 

Shortly after World War II there was a disturbing increase in the 
amount of narcotics being smuggled into the United States, most of 
which originated in Europe and the Middle East. The U.S. Treasury 
sent agents to Europe to visit countries in which narcotic drugs were 
being distributed for eventual smuggling into the United States to 
determine ways by which such illicit traffie could be stopped at its 
source. Obviously American law-enforcement officers working in a 
foreign land lack the powers of arrest and seizure as well as many 
other tools useful to effective law enforcement. It was found that 
little could be accomplished without the aid and cooperation of for- 
eign police forces. In order to facilitate its work and to secure the 
exchange of information, Treasury’s agents contacted the International 
Criminal Police Organization and through it approached such forces 
as the Italian police, the French police, and the police of Lebanon, 
Turkey, and Greece. Interpol enjoys considerable prestige in Europe 
and of course has excellent working relationships with these countries. 
The interlocking criminal facilities which the participating countries 
made available were a tremendous help. It permitted the Treasury 
Department to obtain information which would otherwise have cost 
an estimated $100,000 to obtain. Since that time the Treasury De- 
partment has had representatives in Europe working on an informal 
basis with Interpol and through entrees which Interpol provided, has 
developed close working relationships with the police in most of the 
countries in Europe and the Middle East. It was felt, however, since 
Treasury intended to continue to receive the benefits of Interpol, that 
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the United States should rejoin the organization as a member nation. 
In 1958 Congress enacted legislation authorizing the Treasury Depart- 
ment, through the Attorney General, to become a participating mem- 
ber of Interpol (Public Law 85-768). The authorized appropriation 
for U.S. membership may not exceed $25,000 yearly. esent dues 
of the United States is $11,000 yearly. It was brought out at the 
hearing on the legislation that this sum is indeed small in view of the 
services afforded by the International Criminal Police Organization. 
For example, in the field of narcotics alone, the facilities of Interpol 
aided the Treasury in making at least 60 large seizures of narcotics in 
Europe and the Middle East with the arrest of over 700 persons during 
the last 7 years. 

Since the United States was renewing its membership, it was thought 
advisable for members of this committee, which has jurisdiction over 
legislation relating to Interpol, to take a firsthand look at Interpol 
facilities, and to consult with representatives of member countries 
concerning its activities. 

One of the chief concerns of the sbucommittee was whether the 
organization is susceptible of being used in any way by other countries 
for political activities. It is conceivable, for example, that a person, 
having fled from political prosecution, could be apprehended with the 
assistance of the Facilities of Interpol in another country and arrested 
under the guise of robbery or smuggling in order to secure his return 
to the demanding country for prosecution as a political criminal. 
After consultation, however, with police officials directly connected 
with this work in five European countries and with officials from the 
U.S. Treasury Department, both in Europe and in the United States, 
the members of the subcommittee are of the considered opinion that 
such practices do not exist. In the nature of things Interpol could 
not tolerate anything which carries any suggestion of political activity 
and retain the good faith and membership of the participating coun- 
tries. So determined were the member nations that such incidents 
may never arise, that they provided in the Interpol Constitution that 
any intervention or activity of a political character is strictly for- 
bidden. In order to further secure this policy the constitution was 
recently amended to eliminate matters concerning military investiga- 
tions because of the possibility of armed force incidents with political 
flavor or overtones. 

During the conference held in Paris with the Secretary General of 
Interpol and other officials of that organization, the hope was ex- 
pressed that the Federal Bureau of Investigation might consider re- 
newing its participation in Interpol. Interpol is interested in the 
FBI’s participation because of its tremendous files from which, upon 
proper request, information could be made available to Interpol. It 
would ease Interpol’s task if it could seek information directly from 
the FBI rather than having to contact numerous city, county, and 
State officials throughout the United States on an individual case 
basis. We therefore suggest that the Attorney General immediately 
conduct studies to determine whether a resumption of FBI participa- 
tion in the membership of Interpol would be beneficial to our Nation 
in combating international crime and criminals. 

The subcommittee noted that France supplies most of the finances 
(about 75 percent), pays the salaries of the organization’s permanent 
rma and a given portion of the expenses in connection with 

terpol’s radio network. It also found that Interpol can call upon 
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the excellent facilities of the French Surete laboratories as well as 
those of Scotland Yard and Italy and other member nations when 
assistance of a scientific, research, or a technical nature is needed. 
The authorities in Scotland Yard, Denmark, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and France pointed out that the cases of international 
crime investigation are now so numerous that their relations and 
contacts with Interpol have become routine and are no longer given 
special attention by the offices concerned. 

To aid in its work, the organization maintains its own radio 
communications system, with 19 stations located throughout Europe, 
the Middle East and South America. It was disclosed that, because 
of the volume of its messages, radio communication is not only faster 
but tested than transcontinental or transoceanic telephone or tele- 
graph. 

The members of the subcommittee were deeply impressed with the 
work and accomplishments of the U.S. Treasury in Europe and in the 
Middle East toward the suppression of crime affecting the United 
en This was attested to by the police officials in every country 
visited. 

One could not help but be impressed with the techniques developed 
and established by Interpol for the collection and classification of in- 
formation and for making such material available to the participatin 
countries. The subcommittee strongly suggests that means be studie 
by which selected members of the law-enforcement agencies of our 
State governments may visit and observe the facilities and methods 
of this effective organization. It is felt that our own law enforce- 
ment would be enhanced if each year a selected number of State police 
chiefs, selected by their Governors, could, under the auspices of the 
other appropriate Federal agencies, be permitted, under a program 
devised for this specific purpose, to go abroad and study the criminal 
investigating methods of Interpol. It is also suggested that the 
Treasury Department consider for possible submission at the next 
annual conference of Interpol the feasibility of a plan by which mem- 
bers of the Interpol staff will visit various countries in order that they 
may disclose, by way of conferences, lectures, and educational films, 
their experiences and techniques to police and other law enforcement 
agencies throughout the world. 

When Interpol was located in Vienna, all of its files, because of the 
imminence of World War II, were destroyed and wee thus lost for 
future use. The subcommittee therefore wishes to recommend that 
the Treasury Department consider, for the next general session of 
the organization, the submission of a proposal for the microfilming of 
pertinent files of that organization Pt further that the United States 
offer to act as a depository for a set of such films in order that these 
vital records may be secure in the event of future armed conflicts. 

Finally, it is conceivable, in the light of world conditions, that the 
forms of government existing in the participating countries, could be 
replaced or modified and even overthrown by ones with ideologies in 
conflict with our own and that they, in turn, could seek to use Interpol 
for their own devious means. It is therefore recommended that the 
Treasury Department make timely reports to the Attorney General, 
the Departments of State and Defense, in order that the branches of 
our Government charged with the Nation’s security may study its 
work for evidence which, in their opinions, could have a bearing on 
security matters. 
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SUMMARY 


President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message pointed up 
the need for strengthening the means which now exist for peaceful 
settlement of disputes and among other things called for reestablishin 
our own relations to the International Court of Justice. A speci 
subcommittee made a trip to The Hague and talked with the President 
and other officials of the Court for the purpose of seeking means for 
increasing its effectiveness as an instrument of world peace. 

One of thé major reasons put forth for the Court’s lack of work (it 
has decided only 10 cases in 12 years) and the refusal of countries to 
submit their disputes to its jurisdiction is the failure of the United 
States to give the Court its full backing and support. The major 
cause cited for this complaint is the U.S. declaration accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court (S. Res. 196, 79th Cong.). In 
the declaration the United States declares among other things that 
the Court shall not have jurisdiction with regard to matters “which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States, 
as determined by the United States of America.”’ It is claimed that the 
inclusion of the words ‘‘as determined by the United States of Amer- 
ica’”’ (known as the Connally amendment) has brought about the cur- 
tailment of the use of the Court by other nations of the world. Many 
groupe and prominent persons are urging that the United States with- 

aw the Connally reservation. In doing so, it is hoped by them that 
other nations with similar reservations will be persuaded to follow the 
example of the United States and withdraw their own reservations. 

The subcommittee declines to accept this approach to the problem at 
this time for the reason that it does not believe that the major difficulty 
concerning the International Court’s jurisdiction lies with the Connally 
amendment but lies with the Soviet bloc countries and other coun- 
tries which have not only refused to consent to the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court but have been and are refusing to submit to 
the Court’s jurisdiction on any basis whatever. In certain disputes 
where the domestic issue reservation was available they have invoked 
it; where however they have been unable to seize upon it as an in 
point, some of these countries have nevertheless categorically refneel 
to submit to the Court’s jurisdiction. 

The Connally amendment basically is of purpose. It seeks to 
safeguard matters which are essentially of domestic concern to the 
United States. At present there are no clear-cut rules recognized in 
international law as to what are and what are not domestic jurisdic- 
tional issues. The subcommittee believes that retaining in the United 
States the right to decide this question on controversies in which it is 
involved has the advantage of not only protecting the United States 
but also of preventing possible encroachment on our domestic juris- 
diction by an as yet unwritten growth of international law which 
could be contrary to American jurisprudence. 

In any event, it is felt that no steps should be taken unless and until 
assurances are obtained from other nations having similar reservations 
that they too will initiate action looking to the withdrawal of such 
reservation in their declarations. In this way if these other nations 
will join us, we, instead of being merely hopeful, will be demonstrating 
world leadership in fact, in sonia to persuade the remaining nations 


to use the Court. It is believed that the United States should not 
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weaken its own defenses while there is no assurance that doing so will 
increase the effectiveness of the Court as an instrument of world 
peace. 

In the meantime, the subcommittee strongly suggests that the 
Senate, the House, the State Department, and other interested organi- 
zations study the problem whereby, if the Court is granted the right 
to decide whether matters fall within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States or within the domestic jurisdiction of any other nation, 
it applies the national law of the country concerned in determining 
such issues. 

International law on the question of domestic jurisdiction has not yet 
developed the scope and definiteness properly to permit an interna- 
tional tribunal to determine, in the absence of a treaty or convention, 
just what general principles of international ‘‘customs” and “teach- 
ings” apply. Courts, of course, are designed to apply law, not make 
it. With the applicable international rule of law so uncertain, it is 
felt that the Court will scarcely be able to avoid indulging in judicial 
legislation. By directing the Court, however, to apply the national 
law of the country or countries concerned, a step forward will be 
taken not only in developing international law on domestic matters 
in a proper procedural way but in safeguarding against the develop- 
ment of concepts contrary to American jurisprudence. 

Another matter which the subcommittee discussed at The Hague 
was the “hereafter” reservation which forms a part of the U.S. decla- 
ration. The United States while limiting the Court’s jurisdiction to 
legal disputes, further limits the grant of jurisdiction to cases “here- 
after arising” thus denying to the Court the power to consider pro- 
ceedings regarding earlier disputes. Other countries have the same 
reservation. The subcommittee, after a consideration of the factors 
involved, feels that it would be unwise, as a practical matter, to recom- 
ment the deletion of this clause. 

It was found that many nations, in adopting such reservations, 
usually had a specific incident or series of incidents in mind and they 
doubtless could not have been persuaded, originally, to accept the 
Court’s jurisdiction if they thought the incidents could later be the 
subject of litigation in the International Court. 

he Subcommittee, in recognizing that the Court’s record, insofar 
as decided cases are concerned, is not an imposing one, nevertheless 
wishes to note that such record is not due to a lack of an adequate or 
competent Court nor to a lack of international disputes. Every day 
headlines demonstrate the existence of the latter. The subcommittee 
feels that the International Court is an important and necessary 
adjunct in the common drive of the free world to maintain peace and 
that its usefulness should not be evaluated merely by counting the 
cases. 

Measures, however, are needed to make the Court more acceptable. 
All governments and instruments of governments should cooperate. 
It is suggested that the United Nations itself take a leading part by 
turning over to the Court more of the many problems which presently 
confront it. Further, the International Court might try to make 
itself more available by indicating its willingness to sit as a Court 
anywhere in the world for the convenience of the countries concerned. 
Possibly, it might consider maintaining offices in the United Nations. 
Headquarters for the very nearness of the Court in session in the 
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United Nations would serve as a constant reminder of its existence 
for the solution of disputes, and its availability. 

The subcommittee also visited the offices of the International Crimi- 
nal Police Organization at The Hague and Paris. The United States, 
through the Treasury Department, recently renewed its membership 
in that organization (Public Law 85-768). 

The purpose of this organization, referred to as Interpol, is to 
promote the closest sbiaibls cooperation between and among the 
criminal law enforcement agencies of the countries of the world in the 
prevention and suppression of international crime. It is an inter- 
national clearinghouse for the exchange of information and answeri 
requests for information of its participating member countries. Tt 
has an entree to the records, official and unofficial, as well as the 
existence of the law enforcement bureaus of some 60 member nations. 

Since World War II the U.S. Treasury Department has been 
experiencing a disturbing increase in the amount of narcotics being 
shipped into the United States, in counterfeiting and in the smuggling 
of diamonds and gold, most of which originates in Europe and the 
Middle East. Through the assistance of Interpol and the inter- 
locking criminal facilities which Interpol countries made available, 
the U.S. Treasury has made at least 60 large seizures of narcotics 
overseas with the arrest of over 700 persons during the last 7 years. 

One of the chief concerns of the subcommittee was whether Interpol 
is susceptible of being used in any way by other countries for political 
activities. After consultation with police officials directly connected 
with Interpol’s work in five European countries and with American 
officials both in Europe and the United States, the subcommittee 
is of the considered opinion that the practice does not exist. In the 
nature of things, Sica! ap could not tolerate anything which carries 
a suggestion of political activities and retain the good will and mem- 
bership of the participating countries. 

During the conferences held in Paris the hope was expressed to the 
subcommittee that the Federal Bureau of Investigation might renew 
its participation in Interpol. After consultation with the officials of 
that organization, the subcommittee recommends that the Attorney 
General immediately conduct studies to determine whether a resum 
tion of FBI participation in the membership of Interpol would be 
beneficial to our Nation in combating international crime and 
criminals. 

The subcommittee also wishes to recommend that means be studied 
By which selected members of the law enforcement agencies of our 

ederal and State governments may visit this organization and 
observe the facilities and techniques developed by Interpol for the 
collection and classificatign of information. It is felt that our own 
law enforcement would be enhanced if each year a number of State 
police chiefs selected by their Governors or governments, could, under 
the auspices of the appropriate Federal agency, travel to Interpol to 
study the criminal investigating methods of this effective organiza- 
tion. It is also recommended that the Treasury Department con- 
sider for possible submission at the next annual conference of Interpol 
the feasibility of a plan by which members of the Interpol staff would 
visit other countries in order that they may disclose, by way of con- 
ferences, lectures and educational films, their methods and _ tech- 
niques to police and other law enforcement agencies. 
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The subcommittee wishes to recommend that the Treasury Depart- 
ment consider, for the next general session of Interpol, the submission 
of a proposal for the microfilming of pertinent files of that organization 
and further, that the United States offer to act as a depository for a set 


of such films. 

Finally, it is recommended that the Treasury Department make 
timely reports to the Attorney General, the Department of State, 
and the Department of Defense in order that the branches of our 
Government charged with the Nation’s security may have a knowl- 
edge of its activities and any possible bearing such activities may 
have on our national security. 


Frank CHELF, 
L. 
Members of Congress. 


APPENDIX 


RECOGNITION BY THES UNITED States oF AMERICA OF THE CoMPULSORY JURIS- 
DICTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL Court oF JusTICE—THE Domestic JURISDIC- 
TION RESERVATION 


On August 14, 1946, the President of the United States made the following 
declaration on the part of the United States of America: 


“DECLARATION ON THE PART OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“TI, Harry 8. Truman, President of the United States of America, declare on 
behalf of the United States of America, under Article 36, paragraph 2, of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice, and in accordance with the Resolu- 
tion of August 2, 1946, of the Senate of the United States of America (two-thirds 
of the Senators present concurring therein), that the United States of America 
recognizes as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, in relation 
to any other State accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in all legal disputes hereafter arising concerning 

“a. the interpretation of a treaty; 

“b. any question of international law; 

“e. the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation; 

“d. the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation ; 

“Provided, that this declaration shall not apply to— 

“a. Disputss the solution of which the parties shall entrust to other tribunals 
by virtue of agreements already in existence or which may be concluded in the 
future; or 

“b. disputes with regard to matters which are essentially within the domestic 
ieee . iction of the United States of America as determined by the United States 
of America; or 

“ce. disputes arising under a multilateral treaty, unless (1) all parties to the 
treaty affected by the decision are also parties to the case before the Court, or 
(2) the United States of America specially to jurisdiction; and 

“Provded further, that this declaration shall remain in force for a period of five 
years and thereafter until the expiration of six months after notice may be given 
to terminate this declaration. 

“Done at Washington this fourteenth day of August 1946. 


“Harry S. TrRuMan’’. 
(61 Stat. (Part 2) 1218 (1947)]. 


This declaration was deposited with the Secretary General of the United Nations 
on August 26, 1946. 


Nations AccEPTING THE COMPULSORY JURISDICTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Court or JUSTICE 


Australia Honduras Paraguay 

Belgium Israel Philippines 

Cambodia Liberia Portugal 

Canada Liechtenstein Sudan 

China Luxembourg Sweden 

Colombia Mexico Switzerland 

Denmark Netherlands Thailand 

Dominican Republic New Zealand South Africa 

El Salvador Nicaragua United Arab Republic 
Finland Norway United Kingdom 
France Pakistan United States of America 
Haiti Panama Uruguay 
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CoMPOSITION OF THE INTERNATIONAL Court or Justice, Tas Hacus 


Date of expiration 
Order of precedence Country 
Mr. Helge Klaestad, President. February 5th, 1961 
Sir Zafrulla Khan, Vice February 5th, 1961 
President. 
Judges J. G. Ei February 5th, 1964 
J. February 5th, 1964 
G. H. Hackworth__---.---- United States of February 5th, 1961 
erica 
By United b February 5th, 1967 
Republic 
E. C. Armand-Ugon........ February 5th, 1961 
F. I. February 5th, 1961 
Sir Hersh Lauterpacht_..... United Kingdom. February 5th, 1964 
L. M. Moreno Quintana__.. Argentina _------ February 5th, 1964 
February 5th, 1964 
V. K. Wellington February 5th, 1967 
J. Spiropoulos February 5th, 1967 
Sir Percy Australia_-_ February 5th, 1967 


The above list gives the date of expiration of the term of office of each Judge- 
All Judges are elected for 9 years (with the exception of those replacing a Sede 
whose term of office has not expired), and one-third of the total number of Judges 
is elected every 3 years. 

The election is held by the General Assembly of the United Nations and the 
Security Council, proceeding independently of each other and simultaneously. 
The states parties to the Statute which are not members of the United Nations 
take part in the election by the General Assembly in the same manner as members 
of the United Nations. 

Judges elected at the same session of the General Assembly take precedence 
according to seniority of age. Judges elected at a previous session take prece- 
dence. In the event of immediate reelection a Judge retains his previous rank of 

recedence. 

- The Court elects its President and Vice President; they are both elected for 3 
years and take precedence over the other Judges. e present President of the 
Court is Mr. H. Klaestad; the Vice President is Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan. 
Their terms of office expire on February 5th, 1961. Their predecessors were, 
respectively: 

From 1946 to 1949: MM. Guerrero and Basdevant; 

From 1949 to 1952: MM. Basdevant and Guerrero; 

From 1952 to 1955: Lord McNair and M. Guerrero; 

From 1955 to 1958: MM. Hackworth and Badawi. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL POLICE ORGANIZATION 


Argentina Greece Norway 

Australia Guatemala Pakistan 

Austria 

Belgium ndia ortu: 

Brazil Indonesia Saudi Arabia 

Burma Iran Spain 

Cambodia Ireland Sudan 

Canada Israel Surinam 

Ceylon Italy Sweden 

Chile Japan Switzerland 

Colombia Jordan Thailand 

Costa Rica Laos Tunisian Republic 

Cuba Lebanon 

Denmark Liberia United Arab Republic 
Dominican Republic Libya United Kingdom of Great 
Ethiopia Luxembourg Britain and Northern 
Finland Morocco Ireland 

France Mexico United States of America 
Germany (Federal Monaco Venezuela 

b Republic) Netherlands Yugoslavia 

Ghana New Zealand 
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